VII

HE returned in 1846 to a changed world.   Lord Palmerston
was much the same.   The smile, the springy step, the tilted
hat, the cane, the small but manly whisker still told their
cheerful tale of exercise and health even at sixty-one.   The
Foreign Office still commanded Downing Street with its
sentry-box and its unimpressive chimneys; the clerks inside
still wrote their lamentable hands, watered the ink, or
punctuated in gross defiance of the rules of that mysterious
art.   Consuls were still illegible, foreign ambassadors im-
portunate, and red boxes showered again like leaves in an
autumn gale.   But so much had changed.   John Russell
sat in the seat of Melbourne, a poor exchange for Palmerston's
more manageable brother-in-law.   Hardly a roi faineant
(his hail of little notes on policy and even on points of
drafting repel the charge), Melbourne was an indulgent
colleague, and accommodation with his Foreign Secretary
was almost a family matter; besides, the two men had been
Canningites together.   Time had replaced him now with a
less friendly figure.   Thin-lipped and earnest, Russell was
a small embodiment of Whiggery, an evening at Holland
House incarnate.   To unfriendly eyes his calendar seemed
to consist of Whig anniversaries from 1688 to 1832, his
meditations to require for their accompaniment a bust of
Charles James Fox.   Such perfect orthodoxy kept him a
trifle prim.   The Prime Minister flirted no cane;  his hat
was never tilted; he exchanged no friendly notes with the
unhallowed Disraeli.   Was he not Peace, Retrenchment,
and Reform in his own person ?   Such perfection was haidly
likely to accord for long with Palmerston, who wrote him
genial letters full of Virgilian tags and lines from Horace
and Surteesian tropes about hounds chopping hares in
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